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THE RUFFIAN BOY. 
A Tale Pounded on Pact. 
BY MRS. AMELIA OPIE. 
{Continued.) 

Eruewinp was therefore grateful and satisfied ; 
and recovering the usual devout and Christian 
tone of her feelings, she joined with Waldemar in 
considering the death of Madame Steinheim as a 
mercy ; and prepared, after four days’ residence | 
at the inn, to set off for Bohemia. 

The weather, was fine, the road consequently 
better than usual ; and even earlier than they ex- 
pected, our wavelie reached Bohemia; nor did | 
they meet with any alarm on the road except when- | 
ever a horse passed them at full speed ; and then ! 
they always expected to behold the dreaded form 
and the bright and terrible eyes of Geraldi. 

It was not the first time WMfAt Waldemar had } 
visited Bohemia, and he wa8 well acquainted with 
the country ; consequently he was at xo loss! 
where to seck a residence ; and finding that a sort 
of castle, with a mote and draw-bridge, (which he 
used to admire) was to be let for a certain term of ° 
years, he took it immediately. 

Those who had known Waldemar when he vis- | 
ited that neighborhood befor@were rather shocked 
at the change which they beheld in him ; for con. 


5 


stant anxiety lest his beloved wife should still be j 
the yactim of her relentless had wholly altered . 
his Bee bright and sn ie and had | 
imprinted on his manly bro é premature lines 
of age. Ethelind, too, lovely as she was, had a 
look of care and melancholy Unnatural to ber style 
of features } and her.heavy eyelids and absent eye | 
often showed notas Murmontel says, that ‘ /’amour 
avoit passe par la,”—for her love had been a hap- 
py one ; butthat anxiety and sorrow had sojourn. | 
ed with her, and left sad traces of their destructive ; 
visit. 

The children, however were florid with the un- ; 
tamed vivacity of childhood, and bright with health | 
and hope ; etill, even they, at times, were sadden- 
ed by the restraints imposed om them; as they 
were not allowed to go out of their own domains, } 
unless accompanied by Maurice, as well as anoth- 
er servant, and a large bull-dog, which had replac. | 
ed poor Carlo ; and even in their own grounds ty 
were restricted to certain walks, where there were 
no trees to assist concealment ; for Ethelind, who 
thought Geraldi’s hatred was probably an increas. 
ing passion, was afruid that he might now wish to 
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wound her in her most vulnerable part—through 
the bosom of her husband or her children. 


Waldemar hesitated some time whether to make | 
known the reason of his removal into Bohemia, or | 


not ; but at length he resolved to tell his sad and 


f 
, 
} 
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peculiar story. Every one loves to be an object of | 


interest ; and though we all admit that to be ob- 


jects of pity implies a species of inferiority, still, 


who has not a strange sort of satisfaction in de- 


scribing the pains and dangers of sickness, and the | 


sufferings of the nerves of the beart? and who 
does not feel the auditor endeared to them, who 
has listened tosuch details with persevering at- 
tention, and patient sympathy ? 

But Waldemar was governed in the disclosure 
which he meditated, not only by this common 


though contradictory law of our nature; he | place, and advising him to come himself, or send 


‘ theught that the more widely his wife’s cruel per- | one competent to decide whether the invalid in 
_ secutions and injuries were known, the more likely | 


| he should be to entrap the author of t 


13 and 
that all Bohemia would make common cause with 


confines. Nor was he mistaken in.his expectation | 


of exciting by his narrative the deepest interest and 


| the tenderest compassion ; for the most distinguish- 


ed inhabitants of the neighborhood where his cas- 


{ 


‘ him, should this terrible being ever be scen within its | j 


| 
| 
| 


‘ 


tle was situated, offered him every assistance in } 


their power ; and persons having authority promis- 


_ ed to keep a very careful watch on all strangers 


who souglit ingress into the towns nearest them. 


springing out of this expected good, like the weed 
growing near the flower; for the knowledge of | 


his painful situation induced many from kind, 


’ many from interested, and some from sinister .mo- | 


| tives, to send him real or supposed intelligence of | went, however, he had a private conference with 


Geraldi ; and to entail on him thereby the expense | 
not only of paying agents for guing in pursuit of | 


; the villain accordin@™o the information given, but 


also to reward his often mistaken informants for 
their real or pretended good-will ; an expense thut 


for the future in a pecuniary point of view, which 


minds of Waldemar and Ethelind. It uppeared 
to strengthen the former, not to shrink from the 
necessity which seeined impending over him of 
curtailing his expenses, dismissing part of his 
houschold, together with his son’s tutor and the 
governess to his daughters, whom they had lately 
added to their establishment; and, united with 
those months of freedom from alarm, it had so ren- 
ovated the weakened frame of Ethelind as to en. 
courage her to undertake once more the sole in- 
struction of her girls. 

During this season of unexpected and blissful 
security, Waldemar received « letter from a town 
about fifty miles off, telling him that a man an- 
swering the description of Geraldi was then lying 
apparently on his death-bed at a small inn in that 


} question was the culprit or not; and the letter was 
' signed by the magistrate of the village. 


It was impossible for Waldemar to disregard this 
intelligence, as it was of the utmost consequence 
to him to ascertain the death of Geraldi, should 


; the invalid prove to be him and if he was not dy- 


ing, and the information was correct, it was of 
equal consequence to him to secure his person 
while living. 

His son’s tutor had never seen Geraldi conse. 
quently he could not go; and he could not send 


} Maurice with the approbatior. of his own heart, be- 
Waldemar, however, was not aware of the evil } 


cause he was far fromm young, was just then very 
unwell, and not able to undertake with safety or 
comfort a journey of fifty miles. ‘Therefore though 
Ethelind gave an unwilling consent, Waldemar 
set off himself for the town in question. Before he 
Maurice ; who promised to sleep not only on the 
same floor with his mistress, but if a room that 


| opened into the dressing-room belonging to her 


was scarcely counterbalanced by the soothing con- | 


; sciousness that, though months had elapsed since 


they left their house, near Ghent, and had taken 
up their abode in Bohemia, no proof that their steps 
were still haunted by Geraldi (except the melan- 
choly event at the inn on the road,) had during 
those months agitated their minds, and disturbed 
the quiet of their domestic enjoyments. 

It was now in the month of June, and the genial 


) brightness of the weather seemed to have a cheer- 
: ing and revivifying effect on the health and the 


, Teach the place of his destination till the next day 


; was drawn up all day, as well as night. 


in time became ruinous, and created an anxiety with a feeling of tolerable security, Waldemar 


chamber ; he also promised to sce the draw-bridge 
Then 


threw himself into his chaise and departed. 

But when he was twenty miles on his journey 
his security vanished, and he could ‘urdly help 
returning to guard in person his perhaps endanger- 
ed treasure ; for he met a man on the road, who, 
though he put his horse into full speed as he passed 
and drew his hat over his face, had, in his opin- 
ion, the air and the eyes of Geraldi. 


However, he recollected the power of nervous ( 
prepossession ; und being determined to conquer 6 


his, he resolved to pursue his journey. He did not © 
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at nuon ; and whut andi can paint his agony and unbarred the door, wad weil the inner appart- | on a sofa, his head supported by Ethelind, ea 
disappointment, when on inquiring for the person ment just as the now exhausted Ethelind, uttering 


who wrote to him, andthe inn to which he was a faint cry for mercy, had nearly relinquished her 
directed, he found there, was no such person and | hold on the arm of the assassin. 

no such inn! The wretclred trath at once burst} At that sight Maurice forgot his illness and for. 
upon his mind—that he had been decoyed away ; got his age; and stealing behind Geraldi, and 


from home-by Geraldi, on purpose that during -his 
absence he might find an opportunity of wreaking 
his vengeance on Ethelind. Immediately, there- 


| by the collar of his yest, he threw him, (not on the 


fore, he set-off on his return home, as fast as four | 


harses could bear him, in_a state of mind wretch. 
ed and hopeless. 

‘The enforeed and unusual absence of her hus- 
band was of itself a sufficient trial to the apprehen- | 
sive Ethelind ; but \Valdemar was scarcely gone | 
when she found that a new one awaited her. Her ; 
youngest child, a boy of about six years old, was 


seized with a feverish complaint ; at midnight, in safety, was out of sight ere any one could hasten 


“thelind, who had taken her station for the whole : 


_ stunning force against the opposite wall next to 
| the window. 


; 


| 
| 


night at the bed-side of this beloved object, was | 


convinced that, if he was not better in an hour or « 


two, she must send to the next town for immedi. | was alive only to the danger of her child, who lay 


‘Towards one o'clock in the motn- | in her arms, in all the affecting struggles of a vio- 
ing, however, he fell asleep; but not till Ethelind | lent convulsion. 


ate assistance. 


in consequence of his pathetic complaints of the | 


heat of the room, had unfastened one of the win. | down the window again, lest Geraldi should re-arm 
; bimself again, and return; and then he endeav- 


dows, and thrown it up as high as it would go. 
Ethelind watched some time in sl cepless anxiety 

beside the bed of her restless though slumbering 

charge ; but, worn with anxiety, and exhausted 


by the heat of the weather, she at length threw | boy’s strugyles gradually subsided ; and at length 


herself on the bed, and soon forgot lor cares and | 


her dangers ; but it was to wake them again only 
too soon. For, suddenly starting up, at, as she 
thought a noise in the room, she beheld Geraldi 
hanging over ber; while those bright and terrible 


eyes gazed malignantly upon her, arid his right | 


hand seemed feeling for a dagger in his bosom. 

“Thou art awake at lust!” said Geraldi, ina 
deep and subdued tone, as if fearful of being over- 
heard ; “ but be silent, or I will instantly kill thy 
ehild.”” And Ethelind, conscious that he was like. 
ly to keep his word, did nothing but lift her clasped 
hands to heaven in silent supplication, and look on 
him ith an expression calculated to move the 
most obdurate heart. 

But he had raisesi the murderous dagger against | 
her life, when the little Ernest awoke; and seeing 
a strange man in the room, and having his head 


| 


previously filled with the idea of Geraldi, he uttered 


with a piercing shriek, the name of the wicked 
Geraldi, and begged him most piteously not to 
kill bis mamma, 


Instantly Geraldi, maddened and alarmed at | within him—for he knew that he had been Jéd from 


; home by a false pretence ; and he now more than | 
of the wicked Geraldi, flew to the other side of the | 


the wild vociferations of the child, and the name 


bed, and seizing the poor boy by the hair with his 
left hand, lifted up his dagyer to strike him with 
the right. 


But Ethelind, with all her power, seized and | 


hung on that right arm; and nerved by her mater- 
nal affection, the ruffian struggled in her grasp for 
a moment in vain. But that moment was sufli- 
cient. Maurice, illas he was, had resolved to 
watch all night, as the dogs had barked, and he 
thought he had heard a strange splashing in the 
river. Ile therefore heard the screams of the child 
and his repetition of the words, “ wicked Geraldi,” 


there, or that the child was delirious, his presence 
would be cheering to the anxious mother, he softly 
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| and opened the carriage door ; 
, fancying himself firm when he ws only desperate, 


and concluding that, whether Geraldi was really | 


transport to his arins. 


seizing his hand with his still athletic arm, he 
wrenched the dagger from him, and grasping him 


bed, as he hoped he should do, but) with great and 





Geraldi, being thus disarmed, and 
‘conscious of the great strength of his adversary, 
sprung out of the window with the agility peculiar 
to him, and mounting his horse which was grazing 
underneath, he swam it across the mete as he had 
done before, and having reached the opposite Bank 





in pursuit of him. 
But Ethelind was neither conscious of her own 
_ eseape, nor of the disappearance of Geraldi. She 


Maurice, meanwhile, was carefully fastening | 


oured to assist the wretched mother to restore the 
child. 


Nor were their efforts unsuccessful. ‘The poor 


opening his eyes and looking wildly around, he 
asked in an inandible voice, ** where the bad man 
was?” ‘Then seeing noone but Maurice and his 
mother, he sobbed out— Ernest and mamma are 
safe now ;’ and he fell back exhausted in a calm | 
sleep on the bosom of Ethelind; who, lying down 
with hun th her arms, and feeling safe under the 
guardianship of Maurice, and the protection of 
that unseen guardian whose mercy she felt and 
whose goodness she acknowledged, she, too, yield- | 
ed to the approaches of sleep. And Maurice, who | 
watched over them till it was bright day-light, had 
the happiness of seeing both the mother and the 
son locked in a refreshing slumber. 
Waldemar in the meanwhile, who had travelled 
all myht, was hastening home in anxious suspense 
almost too powerful for his reason; and his 
| powers of utterance were quite sueneted, when he 
rang at the gates of the park, and no servant came 
to open them. Nor, when he stopped at the gate 
of his house, did he behold any signs of anxious ex- 
pectation or cager welcome, and his heart died | 











i 
suspected that he had met GefAldi on the road ! 
* Itlooks—it is,” said he, ‘ no doubt the abode | 
of death and desolation—and the bloody deed is 
accomplished !” 
At this moment one of the post-boys dismounted | 
and Waldemar, 


staggered into the hall of entrance ; when sudden. 
ly at an opposite door appeared Ethelind aud three 


The contrast was tov much 
for human nature to support. 

Waldemar struggled against the tide of emotions 
which overwhelmed him—but it could vot be.— | 
His head turned, his eyes closed, and he was con- 
scious of nething more till he found himself lying 


- 


| fined there. 
’ . 
g | take the journey. 


his pale and tearful children gazing intently upon 
him. 

“It was a false alarm! and I see that I am 
still surrounded by blessings,” exclaimed Walde- 
mar, hiding a few weak tears, as he thought them, 
on the shoulder of Ethelind. ‘ But you must own 
the house looked strangely desolate? and fearing, 
as I had reason to do, that Geraldi had been here 


” 


“ Who told you so, papa?” exclaimed the three 
children at once. “ Oh! yes, and poor little Ern- 
est—” 

* What of Ernest ?—and where is he?” replied 
the now alarmed Waldemar. 

An immediate explanation ensued ; and Walde- 
mar also learnt why. no one was near to receive 
him. Ethelind, when she awoke and remembered 
the transactions of the proceeding night, was con- 
vinced that the letter to Waldemar was a trick to 
lure him from home ; and knowing how alarmed 
he would consequently be, on finding out the trick 
and in what an anxious stateof mind he would 
travel back—she despatched the only groom they 
now had to meet Waldema', twenty or thirty miles 
if possible, from home, and let him know of Ge- 
raldi’s visit and ber safety ; but the postilions had 
come bya shorter road than the usual one, and 
the groom had therefore missed them. 

Maurice, meanwhile, had gone to bed in the day 
to make amends for the exertions .of the night ; 
and just as Waldemar arrived, Ethelind was put- 
ting Ernest in a warm bath} while the governess, the 
nurse-maid, and the other children assisted at the 
ceremony, and the tutor was taking his daily walk. 

But now all these unfortunate coincidences and 
every thing was for 
union under circumstances of such signal deliver- 
ance. And Ethelinds%lmost convinced that she 
bore about ‘a charmed life,” chided) Waldemar 
for the intention he expressed of guarding every 
window on the outside with that expensive defence 
a chevaux.de-frise of iron. 

This certainly was unnecessary,, if the windows 
were constantly closed. But as Ethelind might 
wish to open a win ina hot night,if he was 
ever absent again, Waldemar thought it would be 
money well laid out ; and the order was given, 

Waldemar had no n home some 
and the feeling —t nba feeli f 
security was rapidly urnings when a most unex- 


| pected piece of intelligence filled their hearts with 


gladness, and lifted them up toheaven in pious 


; thankfulness. 


‘The newspapers announoad that, Geraldi Duval 
whom the officers of justice had been in pursuit of 
so long, was at last discovered and taken, together 
with several others belonging to a company of ban- 


) ditti whom he had joined, and that he was then in 


prison at Altenbarg ; where, in a few months, he 
and his accomplices would be tried, not only for 


; robbery, but murder. 


The first perusal of this paragraph filled the 
minds of this persecuted family with the liveliest 


of his children, flying on the wings of affectionate jey- But Waldemar and Ethelind, made wary by 
, experience, soon found their hopes faded and their 
fi revive ; and before they again opened their 


hearts to rejoicing, they resolved tosend over to 


) Altenburg, to see whether Geraldi was really con- 
And Maurice was now able to under- & 
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He went—and returned with the joyful intelli. | in so hota day as this you want a fige | to warm } Waldemar « were nareearts thus to amuse the tras: 
gence, that he had seen Geraldi chained and in } you?” 


prison ; and had received from him many hearty 
curses, uttered with the look of a fiend. 

O the joy of that moment to his long persecuted 
though patient and resigned victim! A load was 

ken off her heart, which unconsciously to her, 
was wearing her frame away. 

Still, a feeling of insecurity would return when 
she remembered that Geraldi was connected with 
banditti, who would, very likely, make incredible 
efforts to set their comrades free. Nor could she 
sometimes rest till Maurice had again visited Al- 
tenburgh, and again seen Geraldi. 

Three times had he gone on this not unpleasant 
errand—for his heart (like his lady's) often mis- 
gave him on this subject—when the fourteenth 
anniversary of the day of Waldemar’s marriage 
with Ethelind drew near, and he was resolved to 
celebrate it by a sort of village festival. But be- 
fore he dared throw open his gates to every one in 
the village, and bid all his anxious fears farewell, 
he sent Maurice over to Altenburg again, to ascer- 
tain the continuance of Geraldi’s captivity ; and, 
if he could, the probable security of the prison locks 
and walls. 

He found Geraldi even more closely ironed than 
before, as it was discovered that he had meditated 
an escape; and Maurice was therefore more at 
ease concerning the probable duration of his im- 
prisonment than he had hitherto been ; and he re- 
turned with gladness in his own heart to gladden 
the hearts of others. 

“ Then we need hesitate no longer,” said the 
happy Waldemar: “ Now shall my gates be as 
open to my poor and rich neighbors as my heart 
as long been!” And immediately preparations 
for the festival were begun. 

The children, accompanied by their governess 
and the tutor, had been permitted, ever since the 
apprehension of Geraldi, to walk out of the grounds 
in to the adjacent country; and Ethelind had 
allowed them to be themselves the distribators of 
the bread, or the money, or the linen, or the med- 
icine, which she sent to the poor cottagers around 
her ; for she never forgot others, even in trifles, 
however oppressed she was herself; and but for 
her own fears, and her husband's prohibition, she 
would have been known to these objects of her 
bounty in person; but the habitual fear that Geral- 
di might be on the watch for her, had made her 
quietly submit to keep entirely within her own 
precincts. 

‘The day before that fixed upon for the festival, 
the governess and the littke Waldemar had seen a 
ragged girl begging near the gates, and they gave 
her a piece of money, because she assured them 
she begged for her poor grandmother, who was 
dangerously ill in that cottage, (pointing to the one 
nearest to her.) 

“I will go in and see your grandmother, then,” 
said the governess ; “and if she is very ill, the 
kind lady who lives yonder will send her some- 
thing to do her good.” 

‘The young girl thanked her warmly for her kind 
offer, and ran on before to announce the visit. 

The governess followed, and saw an old wolllin | 


take any notice of her visiter. 


” 


“ Are you feverish!” said the govérness, “ that 


, sitting almost double over afew pieces of wood | 
: which she had just lighted, and seeming too ill to | 
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who were dear to them, and to reward the industry 
At the sound of her voice the old woman started of the peasants by a day of happy but not unpro- 
and turned round, but instantly resumed’ her pos- | ductive idleness ; for Waldemar, being resolved not 
ture without answering ; and the girl observed that | to injure those whom he amused, meant to bestow 
she was too deaf to-understand what any one said / on each family what they would have earned dur- 
unless the words were spoken in her ear. The | ing the day, though during that day they lived at 
governess, therefore, stooped down, and spoke the | his expense. 

question in her ear. The old woman then heard ; | But why did Ethelind start, and a cloud come 
and swinging backwards and forwards, as if in | across her brow, as she looked over the merry 
great pain, said, “ No, I am not feverish, only in throng? Peeping through the iron gate at the 
great suffering—something bad inside, I fear.”— } bottom of the park, she saw the shoeless girl of the 
And the compassionate governess promised that cottage looking no doubt with envy, atall that she 
some sort of relief should be sent her. ‘Then as-{ beheld. Ethelind instantly, with a feeling of self- 
suring her she should see or hear from her again, , reproach, remembered that though she had heard 
she went in search of Ethelind, who, moved to pity | the old woman was worse, she had not fulfilled her 
by the account, exaggerated as those of childhood | promise of visiting her ; and now that her power 





usually are, which her children gave of the poor 
old woman's sufferings, age, und apparent poverty, 
sent her cordials and medicine, promising to come 
and see her herself, if she was not better the next 
day. 

But the next day was the day of the festival, 
and even Ethelind forgot her promise in prepara- 
tions for her guests. 

The sun shone brightly on the anniversary of 
a marriage which had been the cause of happiness, 
pure and uninterrupted, except by a maliguant spir. | 
it, clothed in earthly form; and the whole park 
looked bright and gay with booths and flugs, and 
streamers on the hats of the peasants, and flowers 
in the hair of their wives and daughters—while 
music was heard from near and distant groups ; 
and the cheerfulness and hilarity which were vis- 
ible on every face, gratified the benevolent hearts 
of the lord and lady of the castle. 

“ This reminds us of former days dearest Ethe- 
lind,” said Waldemar; “ days when no Geraldi 
had as a crossed our path and poisoned our en- | 
joyments.” 

“May these happy days continue!” cried 
Ethelind, sighing, and hastening to mect some | 
friends just arriving from Prague. Her guests 
continued now to arrive so fast, that Ethelind was ; 





| 
| 
| 








forced to resign every thought but of their accom- 
modation ; and she passed rupidly with her light | 
and graceful step along the busy and crowded 
scene. 

As soon as an inspiring waltz was played, the ; 
higher order of Ethelind’s guest chose their part- | 
ners and formed their own circles, while the low- | 
er orders, at a respectful distance, did the same ; 
and Ethelind, laughing at her own unfashionable | , 
taste, selected her husband for her partner, saying 
“ that now she never waltzed with any one but } 
Waldemar or her children ;” while the gratified | 





| person, bore her along the animating circle. 
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husband, enfolding with fond pride her still lovely | 


When Ethelind paused to recover breath, she 
cast a gratified eye over the scene before her. Fes- | 
toons of pinks and roses had now been hung on | 
different groups of trees, wherever the ground was 
level ; and some of the dancers flew along the cir- | 
cling waltz, their round marked out by bands of | 
fragrant flowers ; while the lofty trees over their 

heads screened the dancers from the heat of a 
} noon-day sun, and waved in deeper verdure from 
the gay contrasts beneath them. Ethelind’s full 
| heart spoke in her glistening eye as she gazed on 
| this cheerful scene of innocent enjoyment ; and she 
felt thankful for the consciousness that she and 
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of attending the sick in person was restored to her, 
it was so very wrong, she thought, not to have 
profited by it. 

No sooner had the unusual feeling of self-re- 
proach on such subjects arisen in the mind of Ethe- 
lind, than it was necessary to remove the intruder, 
by fulfilling the neglected duty ; and withdrawing 
unperceived from the throng after the waltz was 
over, she threw a veil over her head, and, accom- 
panied by the governess, stole out of the gate, bade 
the girl lead the way and followed to the cottage. 

Ever as much averse to ostentation as she was 
prone to real charity, Ethelind took no relief with 
her except money, as that she could carry unseen 
in her pocket. Bat recollecting that the poor 
woman's disorder was said to be violent pain, she 
sent the governess back for an opiate—and entered 
the cottage alone. 

The errand was one of charity, and her look 
and the tone of her voice were those almost of a 
ministering angel; and she had just closed the 
door after her, when her children, who had become 
much interested in the old woman, re-opened it, 
and begged to be allowed to stay on the threshold. 
Etheliad only nodding assent, stepped forward to 
the bedside of the old woman, whose face was sha- 
ded by something resembling a hvod. 

The tutor now joined the group at the door, re- 
turning from his accustomed walk ; and Ethelind, 


| who kiudly thought that the ehitiien and he made 


; too much noise at the door for the invalid, was 
just going to beg him to lead them further off ; 
when looking towards her, she saw her raise her 
head suddenly and cast an angry glance towards 


the tutor, who now entered the cottage. 


Ethelind’s look immediately became riveted on 
| those eyes so expressive of vengeful inalignity; 
and swift us a flash of lightning the truth barst 
upon her mind. ‘There was no time for delibera- 
tion. She rose suddenly from the side of the bed, 
along which she had thrown herself in order to 


) speak in the ear of the deaf invalid, and approach- 


ing the tutor, told him that she wished to converse 
with him apart ; but when she reached the thresh- 


; old she called on her children to follow her, nor 


stopped till she found herself in the arms of Wal. 
demar, who, directed by the governess, was come 
in search ofher. Ethelind did not, could not utter 
a word; bot her pale cheek and altered counte- 
nance spoke volumes to the 
band. 


apprehensive hus- 


At length, however, she recovered her utterance ; ¢ 
and declared that in the feigned old woman. whom © 
she went to succour and if possible to save, she 
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had, by the bright par terrible eyes, discovered | the entertajnment But now, alas! 


Geraldi ! 

Waldemar instantly sprang from her detaining 
arms, und ran to the cottage ; but Geraldi was al- 
ready fied! Hehad suspected that Ethelind had 
discovered him; and throwing off his woman's 
apparel, he, ready dressed for flight, jumped through 
a window near the bed, mounted the horse in read- 
iness, and mude his escape, 


ee 
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there could | 
not be a greater contrast to the gaiety of their | 
guests, than that exhibited by the appearance of 
Waldemar and Etbelind; and glad indeed were 
they when the midnight bell sent all to their re. 
spective habitations. 

The morning rose—but not to them with that 


' welcome brightness with which they had expected 


to greet it; for it awoke them to care, to anxiety, 


Waldomar was immediately surrounded by a! and to the painful consciousness that they were 
band of friends, followers, and grateful peasantry ; again going to be involved in expenses which must 


offering to join in pursvit of the villain who had 


at length force them to those further retrenchments 


thus endeavoured to make an act of mercy the ’ in their mode of living, of which the imprisonment 


means of destroying the performer of it. 

* But surely my foe was kind there,” said Ethe- 
lind, smiling through tears ; “ while engaged in an 
act of mercy, was it not the best time to appear 
before the throne of mercy ?” 

* What can we do?” said Waldemar ; “ whith- 
er shall we go in pursuit of him? Over my belov- 
ed Ethelind’s life I am inclined now to believe he 
has no power, but over our daily comfort, much.— 
No, my kind friends, 1 thank you ; but till I have 


communed with the magistrates, I will not accept’ 


your proffered services, nor take any steps whutev- 
er, except that I will secure the cottage girl. In 
the meanwhile, continue your rejoicings, now 
changed in their cause. Rejoice now for my dear 
Ethelind’s fourth deliverance from danger and | 
from death! Yet no,” added Waldemar, deeply | 
sighing,—* I summon you all to join me previously | 


| 





LO 


of Geraldi, had, they hoped, precluded the necessi- 
ty. 

Ethelind, indeed, wished Waldemar to take no 
steps himself to discover her enemy, but leave him 
to be sought after by the magistracy, for their own 
sakes, as it was for rabbery and murder that he had 
been imprisoned once, and he might be found and 
imprisoned again. But Waldemar could not rest, 
unless he, as a husband, took every means in his 
power to put a stop to the danger of a wife so justly 
beloved ; and he was resolved to make every other 
consideration yield to that. 

Full of anxious deliberation, therefore, he wan - 
dered into the silent park, so lately echoing with 





innocent mirth, and gazed with a look of painful 
consciousness on the scenes around. 
so happy here yesterday !” he exclaimed ; 
now— !” As he spoke, his eyes rested on the faded 


on » the minds of all dense ; Geraldi had stined: that 
bullet, had failed, and would aim again! In an 
instant, therefore, Ethelind’s brother flew out of 
the gates of the park, though hopeless of securing 
the assasajn. But Waldemar, clasping his atms 
round Ethelind, and bending over her as she ny 
in powerless terror, unable to remove from the spo 
exclaimed,—‘ Now fire, barbarian, if you will !”— 
and awaited in helpless suspense the menacing dc- 
struction. But Geraldi, though prepared to fire 
aguin, had been forced to fly as soon ashe had 
fired his first pistol, as he saw a troop of horse ap- 
proaching at full speed, and had only just time to 
mount his fleet Arabian, and gallop into the neigh. 
boring forests, to the safe shelter of the caverns 
there—conseqnently ali that Manstein saw on run- 
ning to the hedge, was a man on horseback disap- 
pearing 4n the distance, who had, no doubt, fled on 
seeing the troop advancing. 

But what a change, a mournful change did this 
event make in the feelings of this afflicted family ! 
While Geraldi attacked the lifeof Ethelind with 
a dagger only, he could not assail it unless she 
was alone, and he was in actual contact with her ; 
but with a pistol he could take distant aim, and 
might in time succeed in his attempt. All feeling 
of security, therefore, seemed now vanished for ever 
except Ethelind doomed herself to perpetual seclu- 


‘“We were | sion, and gave up the necessary enjoyments of 
“and | air and exercise ! 


This circumstance reconciled 
her, however, entirely toa residence within the 


in thanksgiving ; and I invite you all to follow me | { flowers which hung drooping on the trees on which , walls of a city ; though she felt it painful to reflect 


to the chapel.” 
The priest was at hand ; andthe lord and lady 


} 


of the castle, in the midst of their children and the 


thoughtless crowd which they had gathered to. 
gether for other purpoecs, bent in humble thank- 
fuluess befure the throne of grace, for the signal 


loved wife, the tender mother, the adored mistress, 
end the accomplished friend. 

** | believe,” enid Ethelind, as she arose from 
the affecting service, ‘ } believe that this has been 
the most touching yet gratifying moment of my 
life” 

But few were the moments of joy which suc- 
eceded it, The gardens were lighted up, the festiv- 
ilies continued; but Ethelind, by her husband's 


house, and was never left but with friends to guard 
her—for was not the destroyer loose again ?—und 
nothing satisfactory could be gained from the girl, 
who, though she must have been privy to Geraldi's 


disguise, might not have been the confidant of | Y their expenses while the necessity for so doing was 


his bloody designs, but might have even been the | 
unconscious agent of his artifice. 

And probably, indeed, she was so. It was likely 
that he escaped from prison, and assumed us svon 
as he escaped the dress of an old woman ; and so 
disguised he might meet the wandering girl ; and 
having hired the ecttage, might prevail on this 
girl to live with him under the name of his grand- 
daugbtcr. 
her alarm and astonishment at secing the sec ming 
old woman, on Ethelind’s departure, jump out of 
bed, tear off her woman's clothes, and appear equip- 
ped en cavalier, and, then sticking a dagger in his 
girdle, juinp out of the window, that Waldemar 
believed her entirely innocent of the worst part of the 
deception ; and she was eet at liberty immediately. 


oO 


! they bad so lately bloomed; and Waldemar felt | that, unless Geraldi were once more taken and 
that the hopes which hung them there had now fa- then executed, it would be impossible for her ever 
ced like them. Still bis heart reproached him for | to leave that city in perfect safety again ; nor was 


| every murmur as it rose, since the life of Ethelind | the journey to it wholly devoid of danger to herself 


- had been again preserved ; and gratitude and faith 


, commanded to trust the future and the present to 
deliverance from danger and from death of the be- | 


the care of that Providence which had so often 


, saved her. 


lected,” said Waldemar ; 


“ But human means of safety must not be neg- 
and ina few hours he | 


‘had not only convinced Ethelind that it would be | 


: but because the expenses of living would be less in 


; thither, as sogn asa house could be procured. 
desire, and even by her own, was a prisoner in the | 


the wisest plan to reside in Prague in future, be- 


cause she would be less exposed to attack there, 


{ 
a city—and preparations were begun for removing | 


The | 
governess and the tutor, also, to their great grief, 


' were to be discharged ; and Waldemar and Ethe. | 


' lind dismissed as much of their household as cir- 


t 


And so artlessly did the girl describe | 


_ Waldemar, who was pressing forward to look at it, on 


It was now evening ; and fire.works concluded 


cumetances admitted of; for, like provident and 
wise persons, they thought it better to contract 


, not ubsvlutely pressing on them. 
1t was, however a trial to them all to leave their 
beautiful residence and live in a city ; and they | 
still hesitated to fix a day for taking possession of | 
their new abode ; when Waldemar and Ethelind, | 
accompanied by Ethelind’s brother, who was on a 
visit to them, set out to take their last walk round | 
the extensive grounds. 
A ha-ha separated one part of the park from u | 
hedge, on the other side of which was the road; 
and while her brother was standing a little way 
from them, pointing out a particularly fine tree to | 


the report of fire-arms was heard close to them ; 
and @ bullet whizzing past Ethelind so near as to 
touch her hat, fell a few paces off. 

The same conviction instantly forced its way 


' and:ber busband. 


That journey took place the next morning.— 
Manstein, armed, rode on one side of the carriage 
which held Waldemar and Ethelind, (who, fearing 


| for their children, chose to travel alone,) and Mau- 


rice, armed, rode on the other; while Waldemar, 
having wrapped a thick mantle over Ethelind’s 


' person, and reclined her head on his bosom, clasp- 


ed his arms closely round ler; and bidding the 
postilion drive at full speed, exclaimed, ‘“ Now, 
Ethelind—now, my beloved no bullet can reach 
thee but through my heart.” 

“ Ts that said to comfort me 1?” replied Ethelind 
reproachfully; and she experienced not one 


| moment of peace till they had entered Prague, and 


were safe within their own house. 

Months of quict succeeded, as Ethelind never 
went out ; but months of increasing demands on 
} their own impoverished purse, from the means 
Waldemar took to effect the seizure of Geraldi; 
while constant anxiety fevered the frame, and ut- 
| terly destroyed the bloom and the cheerfulness of 
Waldemar. Ethelind, too, though for his sake 
she endeavoured to keep up her spirits, felt borne 
to the earth by the consciousness that she was an 
object marked out for destruction by an unrelent- 


ing assassin; while a degree of poverty, which 


' long habits of afflucnce had ill prepared her to meet 


was in the back.ground of every picture which 
she drew of the future hour—and she often gazed 
tr children with anxious though unavailing 
foreboding s. 


Still. when she saw those childen preserved to 6 
“her—when she found that the hand of the assassin © 
' had never ainfed at the life of her husband, (fcr 
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even the*bullet had exelusively been directed at | 
her,) she felt gratitude unutterable again take pos- 
session of her heart ; and she owned, in its deep. 
est recesses, that misery cannot long remain where | 
the exercise of the affections exists in its fullest | 
force ; and though she was unuble to mixin the | 
world as formerly with what comforts and with 
what blessings was she not surrounded at home ! 

But Ethelind had not, as I said before, to. fear | 
for the life of any beloved object. ‘Fhe case was 
different with Waldemer; and in proportion to his 
affection for Ethelind, was the force of his anxiety _ 
and the destructive power of his incessant fear, 

Poverty with Ethelind he could endure ;.but | 
should she dic at last by the hand of the assassin, 
and he, in fruitless atternpts to save her, have im- 
poverished his children—what then would be his 
fate, and what his agony! Still, he humbly en- 
deavoured to teach his soul a lesson of resignation ; | 
and when he least expected it, his situation was 
altered. 

A distant relative died, from whom he expected » 
nothing, and left him not only a very considerable | 
fortune, but an estate near Brussels, with a large 
mansion belonging to it ; and but for the dread of | 
Geraldi, thither Waldemar would have removed 
directly ; for Ethelind would have made it her duty 
to conquer her aversion to retufn to that spot | 
where all her sorrows had originated. But Wal- ' 
demar dared not expose the life of Ethelind again | 
to the dangers of the road; and he was forced to 
content himself with sending an agent to look | 
over the premises, and tuke all the necessary 
steps. 

The terror of poverty for her children was now 
removed from the mind of Ethelind, and she re- | 
gained her health and her tranquility ; but not so | 
the anxious and affectionate Waldemar; for he , 
felt that increased riches would impart no happi- | 
ness to him, if he were deprived of Ethelind; and 
that, as he could not enjoy any good which was | 
unshared by her, even this augmentation of for- | 
tune lost its charm, because the life of Ethelind | 
was still threatened. 

At this time of still-iucreasing anxiety to Wal. | 
demar, the public papers announced that Geraldi | 
Duval and one of his associates in iniquity, who 
hadeseaped to England from the pursuit which 
had long becn making after them, and had taken 
up their abode in» London, had killed two men ; 
there in a drunken fray ; and that, being taken in 
the fact, they had been committed, and would be 
tried the next week. 

I will not attempt to describe the joy of Walde- 
mar at this intelligence, though it was of a mixed 
nature ; for it was painful to his benevolent heart 
to be forced to rejoice at the probable death of a | 
fellow-creature ; and Ethelind, spite of her wrongs 
mourned over the impending doom of that being 
whose youthful hopes she had been the innocent 
means of blasting. 

“ Bat is this intelligence true ?” said Ethelind ; 
and Waldemar echoed the words. 

**[ will soon know,” said he. Andhe wrote | 
immediately to Mr. Meynell, (the Englishman 
mentioned in the beginning of this tale,) who was 





| I hadonly seen at @ distance while struggling with | ard, who had placed his. wife in a monastery, Ful- 


beloved by, his pupil Heloise, the young, beautiful 
and accomplished neice of Fulbert, canon of Paris. 
Their imprudent intercourse gave birth to a son. 


“T have the happiness to tell you that the news 
is true. As soon as I received your letter, I has- 
tened to London from my country residence, where | _ 
I,then was, and went to Newgate ; andon inquiry | They were at length privately married ; but the la- 
I found that Geraldi Duval was the name of onc ; dy, witha singular perversion of judgement, prefer- 
of the men confined on a charge of murder. I ed being considered as the mistress of Abelard, and 
then begged leave to see this man, whom, though | denied the marriage to her uncle. Irritated at Abel- 


poor Carlo, I was almost sure that I should know ‘ bert basely hired ruffians, who broke inta the cham- 
again. I did see him, and I had no doubt of his | ber of the husband at night, and emasulated him. 





identity with your determined foe. " 

“ «Ts your name Geraldi Duval!’ said L 

“*Why do you want to know?’ he replied in 
French. 

“*T am the friend of Madame de Waldemar,’ 
I replied, significantly. 

“© Then you know,’ he answered, with the look 
of a demon, ‘that Geraldi Duval is her eternal 
enemy—Are you answered now 7?” 

«*T am.’ 

** And left him with a lightened heart. ‘The 
next day he was tried, and condemned ; and at 
this time he is preparing forcxecution. Hateful as 
such sights are, I, for your entire satisfaction, am 
resolved to see him dead. —— 

“Tam returned—sick at heart—but no matter, 
as you will now be as happy in future as you de- 
serve to be. 

“T saw Geraldi die—I saw him prap! Would 
I could tell you that he died apparently penitent ! 
But he seemed to reject the priest’s attendance ; 
and Geraldi discovering me in the crowd, gave me 
a look of such malignant and ambiguous meaning, 
as I cannot explain to myself; but he is dead,— 
Farewell! I hope to visit you when you goto your 
new abode,” &c. &c. 

“ Then he is dead! and we shall be happy a- 
gain,” exclaimed Waldemar. But Ethelind, over- 
come by a variety of emotions, could not articulate 
one word, buf sank nearly insensible into the arms 
of her husband; nor did she regain her compo- 
sure, till prostrate at the foot of the altar, she breath- 
ed forth all the feelings of her pious soul at the 
throne of her preser ver. 


{Concluded in our next. | 


DAQOGRAPAL, 








PETER ABELARD. 


Perer Asexarp, celebrated for his unfortunate 


love, was born at Palais, near Nantes, in Britanny, 
in 1079. Devoted to learning from his infancy, he | 


| "The unfortunate victim then hid his sorrows and 
/ and his shame in a cloister, and Heloise took the 
' veil. His subsequent life was not more tranquil. 
| His theological doctrines were censured as hete- 
| rodox ; he was condemned by a council ; was driv- 
; en from place to place ; and was even imprisoned. 
| The tempestuous existence of Abelard was closed 
| in 1142, at the monastery of St. Marcellus, near 
| Chalons. 
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{ YOUNG MEN. 


Tere is no moral object so beautiful to me 
"as a conscientious young man. I watch him as I 
| do a star in heaven; clouds may be before him, 
but we know that his light is behind him, and 
will beam again ; the blaze of others’ popularity 
may outshine him, but we know that, though an. 
seen, he illuminates his own true sphere. He resists 
) temptation, not without a struggle, for that is not 
! virtue, but he does resist and conquers ; he hears 
| the sareasm of the profligate, and it stings him, 
| for that is a trait of virtue, but heals with his own 
| pute touch. He heeds not the watchword of fash. 
: ion, if it leads to sin; the Atheist, who says not 
; only in his heart, but with his lips, “there is no 
' God !’—controls him not ; he sees the hand of a 
| creating God, and rejoices in it. 

; Woman is sheltered by fond arms and loving 
counsel ; old age is protected by its experience ; 
, and manhood by its strength ; but the young man 
, stands amidthe temptations of the world like a 
} sel{-balanced tower. H appy he who seeks and 
| gains the prop and shelter of mortality. 

Onward then, conscientious youth—raise thy 
standard, and nerve thyself for goodness. If God 
has given thee intellectual power, awake, in that 
} cause; never let it be said of thee, “ he helped to 
swell the tide of sin by pouring influence into its 
4 channels.” If thou art feeble in mental strength, 
{ throw not that drop into the polluted current. A- 
wake, arise, young man! assume that beautiful 
garb of virtue! It is difficult to be pure and holy. 
Put on thy strength then. Let truth be the lady 
| of thy love—defend her.—Mrs. Caroline Gilman. 
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WOMAN'S TEMPER. 

; No trait of character is more valuable in a fe- 
male than the possession of a sweet temper. Home 
can never be made happy without it. It is like 
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early acquired all the knowledge and science of | the flowers that spring up in our pathway, reviv- 


the age ; scholastic philosophy was especially cul- 
tivated by him. After having studied under Wil- 


{ing and cheering us. Let a man go home at 
night, wearied and worn out by the toils of the 


in London, and begged him to ascertain the tfuth liam de Champeaux, and other eminent masters, he day, and how soothing is a word dictated by a 


of the statement in the paper. 


as follows: 


a ae binarhantintndiannd hind 


| opened a school of theology and rhetoric, which was 
At length, after what appeared to them a tedious | 
interval, a letter from a arrived ; and was | of all nations. 


soon attended by more than three thousand pupils 


ee ee “ ~~ - —— 


While he was thus in the zenith of | gotten. 
his popularity, he became enamoured of, and was 
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, good disposition ! 
heart. 


It is sunshine falling upon his 
He is happy, and the cares of life are for- 


over the minds of a whole family. Where it is 
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A sweet temper has a soothing influence & 
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found in a wife and mother, you observe kindness 
and love predominate over the bad feelings of a 
natural heart. Smiles, kind words and looke, 
characterize the children, and peace and love have 
their dwelling there. Study, then, to acquire and 
retain a sweet temper. It is more valuable than 
gold; it captivates more than beauty, and to the 
close of life it retains all its freshness and power. 
—3D eGo — 
CHOOSING PARTNERS. 

A corresronpent of a Southern paper, gives 
the following account of a visit, to Lafourche, La. 
some years since, together with his adventures at 
a ball in that region. 

* We were received with the cordiality and 
politeness peculiar to the French race, whetber in 
the saloons of Paris, in the camp, or in the wilder- 
ness. The master of ceremonies presented some 
court cards, and invited us to draw. The ladies 
had drawn previously, it was understood that we 





our card was to be our partner for the night. I 
drew the queen of hearts ; I made my bow round 
a circle glittering with youth and beauty, hoping 


were to go round the circle, and whoever matched | 


AN IRISH BOY. 

Peter Dotan was sént by his master a short 
distance, early in the morning, and desired to 
return at 7 o’clock for breakfast. Peter did not 
thake his appearance until 11 o'clock, tired and 
hungry. His master said to him— 

“ Wait a bit, Peter, and you will get yonr dinner 
; in half an hour.” 

* Dinner, yer honor; wouldn’t expect a boy to 
ate his dinner afore he got his brakfast !” 

— FD ¢ Gato —— 
“THE OLD MAN.” 

No expression that we are acquainted with, 
grates so harshly upon our ears as that of “ old 
man,” when it comes from the lips of a son, speak- 
ing of his father. It is irreverent, and shows a 
lack of some kind of training of the child. The 
person who hubitually uses the expression is either 
intimate with low characters, or he does nut feel 
that respect and reverence due from a child to a 
parent. ; 

Old man is used as aterm of reproach, a sort 








| of by-word, and a bugaboo to scare bad children, { 


and in the manner used expresses a sort of con- 
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| defiance—to have waged war with our*kind, to 

have put on the terrific attributes, to have done 

the dreadful deeds, and to have died the awful 

death of the ocean robber—How many affecting 

relationships of humanity plead with us tu pity him. 
‘ ‘That head that is doomed to pay the price of blood 
' once rested upon a mother’s bosom. The hand 
| that did that aceursed work, and shall soon be 
| stretched cold and nerveless in the felon’s grave, 
was once taken and cherished by a father’s band, 

and led in the ways of sportive childhood and mno- 
cent pleasure. ‘The dreadful monster of crime has 
\ once-been the object of sisterly love and all domes. 
tic endearment. Pity him,then. Pity bis blighted 
hope and his crushed heart. It is wholesome sen- 
sibility. Itis reasonable ; it is meet for frail and 
sinning creatures like us to cherish. It foregoes 
no, moral discrimination. It feels no erime ; but 
feels it as a weak, tempted, and rescued creature 
should. It imitates the great Maker, and looks 
with. indignation upon the offender, and yet is 
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PLEASURES. 
Some, like the horizon, recede perpetually as we 
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that each lovely Creole whom I approached would | ™pt, or don’t care. | 
eae vm ronaiedan pi turned ite | ‘There are several stages to be gone through be- | advance towards them; others, like butterflies, 


' 
grieved for him.—Rev. Orville Dewey. 
; | 
back upon me, till at the very.end of the row, an } fore the old man is brought on. Pa, pappy, and | are crushed by being caught. Pleasure anattained | 


old lady, in the costume of the last century, pre- 
sented me, with a smile, the king of hearts !— 
For a moment J was shocked. I hesitated; but | 
recollecting myself, 1 made my best bow, led out 
my partner, and in two minutes we were whirling | 
away in a waliz, I almost fainting, and she abso. 
lutely out doing her great grandchildren, twenty. 
three of whom were on the floor at the same mo. | 
ment! Such grace, such agilty, such “ poetry of 
motion” never was seen before in one so old, and 
ere we had finished our third bow! of gumbo and 
eausucre, I thought her one of the most charming 
companions [ had ever met with. She was, by ; 














; father have had their day, and as the young swell, 


| is the hare which we hold in chase, cheered on by 


lazily rolls his cigar or end of tobacco to the other | the ardour of competition, the exhilarating cry of 


corner of his mouth, strokes his goose-down chin, 


he replies with a curl of his lip, of the gentleman 
of whom he is interrogated. ‘‘ That’s nobody but 
the old man.” 

Young chaps that frequent oyster cellars, beer | 
saloons and fashionable wine-shops, who have | 
learned to say “damme” with a grace, who can | 
smoke a “ regalia,” or chew “ ladies twist,” without 
making them sick, or walk a crack with three | 
glasses of champaign——these are’ the sprigs, | 
who talk of the “ old man” who don’t know they’re | 


the dogs—the shouts of the hunters—the echo of 

e horn—the ambition of being in at the death.— 
Pleasure attained, is the same hare hanging up in 
the sportsman’s larder, worthless, disregarded, des- 
pised, dead. 

The keenest pleasures of an unlawful nature are 
poisoned by a lurking self-reproach, ever raising 
up to hiss at us, like a snake amid the flowers— 
while there is a secret consolation, even in the 
heaviest calamity, if we feel that it has not been 
incurred by our own misconduct. Upon this sub- 


a 


the rules of the ball, my partner the whole evening, | °U- 


; ject the great and golden rule is, so to enjoy pre. 





and we waltzed till the clock struck three! 

: — 935 @ Geto — 

IMPORTANCE OF STUDY IN YOUTH. 

Ir it should ever fall to the lot of youth to pe- 

ruse these pages, let such a reader remember, that 
it is with the deepest regret that I recollect in my 
manhood, the opportunities of learning which I 
neglected in my youth; that through every part 
of my literary eareer, I have felt pinched and 
hemmed in by my own ignorance; andI would 
; at this moment give half the reputation I have had 
the good fortune to acqnire, if by so doing I could 
rest the remaining part upon a sound foundation 
of learning and science.—Sir Walter Scoit. 


—— 98D © Geto — 


UNDOUBTEDLY. 

Tue boy stuttered badly and the father was by 
no means a good reader. The old gentleman, 
however was fond of reading the Old ‘Testament 
aloud, and he ofien gave some curious pronuncia- 
tions to the long list of proper names in the book 
of Nawbers. One day the boy put a stop to it. 

** F-f-ather !” said he, “ d-de-dont you f-f-cel 


afraid 7” 
“* Why ?” asked the father. 
“ C-c.cause if them old ch-ch-chaps could ge-get 


Seen a 





at you they’d give you a th-thundering licking for 
calling *em s-such b-blasted names. 


We have also heard these same characters speak | 


sent,as that they may not interfere with future 


of their mothers as “‘ the old woman.” ‘True, it’s 
} no heinous offence, yet it shows—and it shows as 
plainly as any other silly swagger, what company 

they keep, and the estimate they place upon their 
parents’ love and care, for so many years. 

They know it’s wrong, and generally use more 
respectful expressions when in the company of 
ladies, and no more call their parents “ the old 
,man” and “ old woman” to their faces, than they 
would kiss a pretty girl with a quid of tobacco in 
their mouths, or without disguising their breaths 

with a “ pinch of cloves.” 


—° De Geto — 
PITY AND CHARITY INCULCATED. 
Tne very pirate, that dyes the ocean wave with 
the blood of his fellow-beings—that meets with 
| his defenceless victim in some lonely sea where no 





tn 


| pleasures. Burns has happily compared sensual 
pleasure to 


“ Snow that falls upon a river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever.” 
> 


—— ED © Geto — 
“ PILGRIM’S PROGRESS.” 
Tue hero of this popular and pious allegory, as 
| has been justly observed by Mr. Dunlop, in his 
| * History of Fiction,”—is a more negative charac- 
| ter, without one good quality to recommend him. 
There is little or no display of charity, bencficence, 
or even benevolence, during the whole course of 
| his pilgrimage. ‘The sentiments of Curistian, are 
| narrow and illiberal, and his struggles and exertions 
| wholly selfish.” 
In proof.of the latter imputation, mark with 
what a heartless indifference to everything but 
| himself he abandons his wife and family. —‘“ Now 


| cry for help can be heard, and plunges his dagger | he had not run far from his own home, but his wife 
to the heart that is pleading for life, which is call- | and children, perceiving it, began to ery after him 
ing upon him by all names of kindred, of children, | to return, but the man put two fingers into his eare 
; and home, to spare—yes the very pirate is such a and ran on, erying Life! Life! Eternal Life ! So 

man as you or I might have been. Orphanage in } he looked not behind him, but fled towards the 
childhood, an unfriended youth, an evil companion, middle of the plain.” 


| a resort to sinful pleasure, familiarity with vice, a 4 So uniform are the resultsof fanaticism, even 


scorned and blighted name, scared and crushed | when engendered by different views of religion, 
affections, desperate fortunes,—these are the steps | that a precisely similar trait is related of the Cath- 6 
which might have led any one amongst us to un- j olic, St. Francis a 


“ It is well,” says Sir © 
furl upon the high seas the bloody flag of universal | Walter Scott, speakin 


‘ 
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‘ 
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of his general character, 
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as given arby Dryden, * . thato our eduinsion i is qual- 
ified by narrations so shocking to humanity, as 
the account of the Saint passing by the house of 
his ancestors, the abode of his aged mother, on his 
; toad to leave Europe for ever, and conceiving he 
} did God good service in denying himself the mel- 
ancholy consolation of a last farewell.” 
t 


—- 08) © Cito —- 
EMPLOY MENT. 

One of the greatest necessities of our physical 
and moral nature is employment. It is alike es- 
sential to health, virtue, and contentment. It is 
one of the hardest things to do nothing. A lady 
in Connecticut, not long since, employed a stout 
young woman, fresh from Ireland, for the service 
of the kitchen. When Sanday morning came, 
Bridget hung on a large kettle of water. “ What 
are you going to do, Bridget?” “I’m going to 
wash, ma’am.” “But we do not wash on Sun. 

“What shall I do, then?” “ Nothing 
; we do not work here on the Sabbath day.” 


, 

‘ 

> day 

{ at all 

* Dear me! I shall be tired o” keepin aisy.” 

—— 35D © Cato — 

‘ A SERIOUS THOUGHT. 
Were a ship, in mid ocean, to be overtaken by | 


a storm ; to be dismantled, dismasted, and reduced | 
to an unmanageable hulk, and while its crew were | 
famishing and in momentary danger of foundering, | 


ull succor and deliverance, should we not justly 
regard that deed as an enormous atrocity? But 


tlle lll Pal 


on the dry land? The pitfalls of perdition on 
shore are deeper and far more terrible, and are in- 
habited by direr monsters, than any ucean caves. 
— 35D © Gato — 
LORENZO DOW. 

We will relate an anecdote we once heard of 
that shrewd and eccentric preacher, Lorenzo Dow, 
merely to show the effects of a guilty conscience. 
A farmer came to Lorenzo one morning as he was | 
preparing to preach before a large country audi- 
{ ence, and said :— 

“Mr. Dow, Lam told you kuow a sinner by 
; his looks and can tell a thief from his countenance 
| —Now, Sir, I have had an excellent axe stolen 
from me, and I shall be forever grateful if you 
will point out to me the rascal who took it, as in 
all probability he will be at meeting to-day, judg. 
ing from the crowds that are coming.” 

Lorenzo was not the man to deny the possession 
; of any wonderful faculty that the people chose to 
ascribe to him ; so he told the farmer he would get 
his axe, 


ae ee 
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{ Lorenzo mounted the pulpit, took out of his | 


| pocket a stone as big as his fist, laid it beside the 

; ' bible, and commenced the exercises of the day.— | 
} His sermon was the subject of all sins mentioned | 
in the decalogue, and he went on to give prools 
from history of the retributive justice of Providence 

} in punishing in this life transgressors, “ Murder 
will out,” said he; “ guilt cannot conceal itself ; 
: _ and Iam about to give you, this morning, my 
dear hearers, an example of a terrible vengeance to 
follow the breaking of the eighth commandment. 


and I have been commissioned by an authority | 


drag out, sacrifice, destroy and utterly annihilate | 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 
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were another ship to pass within hail, but to refuse | 


what moral difference does it make, whether we | 
pass by our perishing “ neighbour” on the sea or | 


Two nights ago a fellow stole John Smith’s axe ; | 


- 
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the miserable wretch, and send him body, soul and { = « Boy, P said a 5 sala to a little fellow clothed 


breeches, to the pitchy realms of an awful eternity ! 
Poor sinner, you turn pale before the rock has 
crushed you!” continued Lorenzo; he grasped 
the stone, and raised it in the attitude of throwing. 
* Don’t dodge, you raseal! You can’t escape me, 
don’t dodge. ” 

He paused a moment, and pointing his long, | 
crooked, significant finger at a poor fellow in the 
audience who appeared to be in an-ague fit, with | 
his hair standing on eif@ like the quills of a fretful 
porcupine, “ John Smith,” cried he “ there’s the } 
man that stole your axe !” 

The eyes of the whole congregation were turned | 
upon the conscience-stricken felllow who looked | 
as if he wished the mountains would tumble on 
him. 

** You will return to Mr. Smith his axe, and steal 
| BO more, if I forgive you—won’t you” asked Lo- 
renzo. 

“If I don’t darn me?” exclaimed the culprit | 
' with a look and tone that showed the sincerity of ; 

his declaration. 
John Smith got his axe.—Albany Atlas. 
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JUST MISSED IT. 
Bos,” said a tormenting friend to a bachelor 
acquaintance, “ why don’t you get married ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know ; I came very near it once. | 
| Just missed it.” 
“ Why, I asked a girl if 1 should see her home 
from a party one evening, and she said No! If, 
she’d said yes, I think I should have courted and 
| 


~ a 


married her. That's the nearest I ever come to | 
| getting married.” 
; His friend was satisfied. 
| 
— De Geto — 
} AN AMATEUR PRACTITIONER. 

A rerson, not of the medical profession, but | 
| who prided himself on his knowledge of physic, 
; upon one occasion in the Court of King’s Bench, 

to cunvince Lord Ellenborough of his importance, 
said, ** My lord, I sometimes employ myself as a’ 
doctor.” ‘‘ Very likely sir,” said his lordship, | 
| dryly, “ but is any body else fool enough to employ 
| you in that capacity ?” 
——°38D 0 Geo —— 
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and a bragging downeaster, a very fierce contest 
jas to the comparative size of different animals, 
and insects in this and the “ ould country,” when 
Mr. O'Flaherty declared that in Ireland the ‘* baes 
were as big asa shape.” ‘ Very well,” interrupt- 
ed Ichabod, “* but how big are the hives?” “ As 
big as yours, be jabers!” ‘“ ‘Then how do the bees 
| get into their hives?” Paddy scratched his head, 
' and after a few moments’ reflection, replied, “Och 
/ that’s their own look out.” 


9-20) 6 Oho — 


A younc lady engaged in writing, observed to 
a clergyman present, that she was a Scribe; to 
which the man in orders with a sagacity and dis- | 
cernment truly creditable replied—* and fair J } 
see”—( Pharisee.) 

—o iD 6 Gato —— 

Rousseav tells us, that to write a good love let- 

ter, you ought to begin without knowing what 
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| what you have said. 


woo rem erorwe nner Cowen 


Tuere happened to grow up between Patrick | a 


Ainsburgh, N. ¥ 
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in pants and round about, but minus another very 
importagt article of wearing apparel—* boy, 
where’s your shirt ?” ‘‘Mammy's wasting it?” 
“« Have you no other?” “No other!” exclaimed 
the urchin with indignant scorn; “ would you 
want a body to have a thousand shirts?” 
—— 3D © Gato —— 
A Frencuman translating an English book into 
his own language, on coming to the words “ ches- 
nut horse,” literally translated it ‘‘ a horse made 
of thesnuts.” 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1849. 
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NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c. 
Tue present Post Office Law, will probably prevent our 





sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence of 


the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer 
tained from the one on our last page. We respectfully solicit 
all our subscribers to endeavor to get up a Club in their vicin- 
ity for this Volume. 
—— Do Gato— 
THE NEW-YORK WASHINGTONIAN. 


It is published at Albany, 334 Broadway. It treats princi- 
pally, upon temperance articles, diversified with those of a 
philosophical character and enlivened with a portion of the 
amusing and entertaining. We wish its enterprising Editors, 
success in their undertaking, and hope that they may receive a 
due share of public favors. Terms $1 per annum, address to 

A. B. CASE & Co. Albany, N.Y. 


—o- 8D @ Cato — 
VALUABLA RECIPES. 


Anti-Maonetic Prorerties or THE Onion.—The mag- 
netic power of a compass needle, wi!l be entirely discharged 
or changed by being touched with the juice of an onion. 

Composition ror GRrartine.—Take one part tallow, two 
parts beeswax, and four parts rosin; melt it together, turn it 
into water and mix it as shoemakers.do wax. 

Restore a Fapep Carret.—Dip the carpet in strong 
salt and water. Biue factory cotton or silk handkerchiefs 
will not fade if dipped in salt water while they are new. 


——-53D-@ Cito —— 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, endi ome last, deducting 
the amount of postage pai 
E. E. New-York, N AY: $1,00; J. E. Saugerties, N. Y.$4,00 

A.C. M. Greene, N. Y. $1,00; S. L. K. Burnt Ordinar “Va. 
A.F.T. Diford Depot, N.Y. $1,00; J.C. C. Nor- 
way, N. Y. 35,00; P.M. Mendon, N. Y. $4,00; A. PoW. 
ek N. Y. 1.00: oO. +” B. Wort Pittsfield, Mass. 
A.V. V. Stuyve- 
w.M. bn mye Pa. $5,00 ; 

land, N. -Y. $5.00; 


52.00; F P. M. ~ Gaines, YN. y. 94.00; E. B. L. West Mar- 

. $4,00; P.M. Bergen, N. Y. 5,00; P.M. 

Tully, N. Y. $5.00; W. H. W. Conquest, N. Y. 85,00 : P.M. 

Bolivar, N. Y. 85,00; P. M. Gaines, N. Y. $4,00 ; Cc. F.A. 

Bethlehem. Coun. $1,00; P.M. ay tery 4 Corners, N.Y. 

de P.M. Edinburgh, N. Y. $4,00; A. H. B. eens 
. ¥. $1,00 ; P. M. Au Sable Forks, N. 2 $4,00. 


— oD ato — 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Collins, Mr. 
Charles Prentiss, to Miss Maritta, daughter of Joseph White, 
all of this city. 

On the 29th ult. bythe Rev. Mr. Coles. Mr. Harlow Weed 
to Miss Eliza Ann Schemerborn, all of this city. 

On the 30th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Mr. John L. Wil- 
liams, of this city, to Mrs. Betsey Hest, of Glenco, Livingston, 


oD @ Cae — 
DEATHS. ; 


In this city, on the 26th ult. Walter Francis, son of Capt. 
Francis and Maria H. Best. 

On the Qist ult. Clarinda, youngest daughter of Hamilton 
B. and Harriet Geary, aged 15 months and 2 weeks. 

“ Stockport, on the 27th ult. Solomon Beebe, ‘aged 76 


+” On the Ist inst. Mrs. Susan, relict of the late Capt. Barzillai 


r 
which none of you will question, to knock down, | ; you mean to say, and to finish without knowing | Jenkins, of this city, aged LD pmo George Wawne, aged 21; 


t New-York, on the © 
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“INS AND OUTS,” 


I’m out of cash, and so, of course, 
I've pocket room to let; 

I'm out of patience, just because 
I'm never out of debt. 

Besides, I'm dreadfully in love ; 
And more than half in doubt 

Which is the greatest evil, that 
Of being in or out. 


I'm deeply in my tailor’s books, 
But I don’t mind a dup; 

And if | wasn’t out of funds 
I'd pay him out of fun, 

He always gave me “ fits "’ he said, 
But Heaven bless his eyes ! 

*Twould put nim ina fitl guess, 
He’d be in such surprise. 


I'm out at elbows, in distress— 
Ah! mine’s a sorry tale! 

['m out of favour, out of sorts, 
But thea I'm out of jail. 

My landlord says my TIME is out, 
And thinks I'd better “ skin,”’ 

I’m such an ‘ out-an-outer,” he 
Won't have me in his inn. 


I'm out of office, but inhopes ~ 
To get put in some day; 

If T don’t “ran” for something soon 
I'll have to run away. 

I'm out of spirits ; and I’m out 
Of more than | can think; 

I’m out of temper, bang the pen! 
Ye gods!—I'm our or ink! 


—_-- De ao 
From Godey's Lady’s Book. 

A YEAR AGO TO-DAY. 
BY WILLIAM W. PAGE. 


A Year ago to-day, I had a wife! 

True, Death’s left hand had seized the ripened grain, 
And in his right, the sickle held ; but life 

Still trickled faintly through each tenuous vein : 
‘Tue, on the blue4ined temples stood the sweat 
Of death; but she could whisper“ husband,” yet. 


A year ago to-day ! is’t but a year 
Since that could kiss, whose chill is on my lips ? 
Since first fell o’er my darkened hemisphere 
The moveless shadow of that great eclipse ? 
Sinee from my hand youth's shivered prism was hurled, 
And colorless, cold shadows filled my world ? 


A year ago to-night, the evening star 
Sank just before her, and as calmly each ; 
Death slowly overlapping life, as far 
Upreach the noiseless tides on gentle beach. 
So slept the Patriarch, on Bethel’s plain, 
In holy dream; but not so waked again ! 


He waked ; but ’twas a chill, gray morning broke 
About him ; and cold dew was on the ground; 

And he must gird his loins for toil. She woke 
To spurn beneath her foot the topmost round 


* Of that far-spanning ladder, and upspring 


Where eager hosts sang joyous welcoming. 


“ Another jewel from terrestrial mine 

Is won und polished, holy, holy Lord ! 
Another cluster from terrestrial vine 

Is harvested!” And thus, alternate chord 
Of praise magnificent, swept round the throne, 
Inwove with greetings to the ransomed one. 
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Six years agone, these courts, with lofty sound 
Of rapture, trembled, when, in yon far vale, 

We saw thee—weeping o'er the rugged ground— 
Meet suddenly the cross, and lowly bow, 
And rise with mystic signet on thy brow. 


“ Effaceless seal! in earthly mists oft dim ; 
Now kindling glory, as the buraished gold 
Drinks liquid sunlight. Earth's arch serapbim 
Alone, the chosen of Ged’s son, may hold 
To rank this pledgeth! Then we sang thy birth 
To life immortal; now, thy flight from earth !”’ 


Thus slept she, thus she woke, and thus uprose 
That cheering vision of beatitude ! 
A boon God grants, when he transfigures those 
‘We love—as Christ his kingly glory showed 
To Peter, James, and Joba, And thus a year 
Hath gone : swift triumph there ; slow sorrow here. 


O God, "tis well! I know my vision keens 
“With upward straining; and I love the Lamb 
She follows, now intensely ! aud it weans 
My soul from sordid comforts ; and, with calm 
Resolve, I can do aught—but mother these 
Two little ones she left upon my knees. 


Fling back the mantle of her gentleness 
‘To wrap me in; within my breast secrete, 
If not a mother’s milk, the rich excess 
Of love that prompts it, that ia me may meet 
Father and mother, and they never know 
The keenness of their lovs, a year ago! 


— 98 © Geto — 


The touching pathos of the following poem, combined with 
its exquisite simplicity, renders it one of the best specimens of 
the ordinary ballad yet produced in America. It has been set 
to music, and is well known, we believe; but nevertheless 
there may be some of our readers who have not seen it; and 
if there are such, their sensibility must be small indeed, if the 
perusal of “ Ben Bolt” does not bring tears to their eyes. 


BEN BOLT. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


Don'r you remember sweet Alice, Ben Bolt ? 
Sweet Alice with hai: so brown, 

Who blushed with delight if you gave her a smile, 
And trembled with fear at your frown. 

In the old church yard in the valley, Ben Bolt, 
In a corner obscure and alone, 

They have fitted a slab of the granite so gray, 
And Alice lies under the stone. 


Under the hickory tree, Ben Bolt, 
That stood at the foot of the hill, 
Together we've lain in the noonday shade, 
And listened to Appleton's mill. 
The mill wheel has fallen to pieces, Ben Bolt, 
The rafters have tumbled in, 
And a quiet that crawls round the walls, as you gaze, 
Takes the place of the olden din. 


Do you mind the cabin of logs, Ben Bolt, 
That stood by the pathless wood ? 

And the batton-ball tree, with its motley boughs, 
That nigh by the door-step stood ? 

The cabin to ruin has gone, Ben Bolt, 
You would look for the tree in vain ; 

And where once the lords of the forest stood 
Grow grass, and the golden grain. 


And don’t you remember the school, Ben Bolt 2 
And the master, so cruel and grim 1? 

And the shady nook in the running brook, 
Where the children went to swim ? 

Grass grows on the master’s grave, Ben Bolt, 
The spring of the brook is dry ; 

And of all the boys who were schoolmates then, 
There are only you and I. 


There is a change in the things 1 love, Ben Bolt; 
They have changed from the old to the new ; 

But I feel in the core of my spirit the truth, 
There never was change in you. 

Twelve months twenty have passed Ben Bolt, 
Since first we were friends, yet I hail 

Thy presence a blessing, thy friendship a truth, 
Ben Bolt of the salt sea gale ! 
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HOVTD. VORTMSS, 


OOOO POP I FOIL? 


w to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
prices, wey Sethe folowing Volumes vie! Vote 1, 12, 16 
7, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, and 25, handsomely done up in Pam- 
phlet oe with Cloth Bucks, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 


{ one side printed with ‘Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 


gravings. ‘l'hese will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for $5,00. ‘They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the same Volumes half bound, in a very neat and 
tasteful style, with Leather Backs and Colored Puper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, é&c. fur 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for $5,00. 

Kiso teats volumes half bound, in a nent, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and oe on the Back, fur $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for 85,00. 

The Sasem on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 17 
Cents; the Half Bound, 2¢ Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above pestionsd 
bound in Double Volumes lero Vols. in one.) for $2,00 sin 
or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. ‘These are bound int 
neatest and most substantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OL. 26, Commencing Ox. 13, 1849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


TAB RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature , containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, ‘T'raveling Sketches, Amasing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes, Poetry, &e. ‘The first Number of the Twenty-sizth 
Volume of the Rurai. Reposrrory wil! be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849. 

The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
the test of more than a quarter of a century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, until It is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. [t will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


inthe country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the Ith, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Vist, 23d, 24th and 25th volumes, and any one sending 
for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either of 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! 


2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 do. . do. 66 
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Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


&7° No subscription received for less than one year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


iT NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..71 


KP The prevent Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extra expense ; but the matter contained in one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, etc. can be ascer- 
tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 
seribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity for the 
next Volume. 


o> EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re 


quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a nutice ; 


and receive Subscriptions. 
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